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ever, by an ability to break down in certain circumstances
into unicellular or few-celled fragments, in which condition
identification is often very difficult.
It was also found by cultural examination of a number of
old stored soils from Rothamsted that germination of the
resting forms of a number of algae could take place after an
exceedingly long period of quiescence. No less than nine
species of blue-green algae, four species of green algae, and one
species of diatom were obtained from soils that had been
stored for periods of about forty years, the species with
the greatest power to retain their vitality being Nostoc
corum and Nodularia Harveyana
II. THE SOIL AS A SUITABLE MEDIUM FOR ALGAL GROWTH.
Were it not for the recent advances that have been made
in our knowledge of the mode of nutrition of many of the
lower algae, it would be very difficult to account for the wide-
spread occurrence of algae in the soil, for it is undoubtedly
true of some of the more highly evolved algae that their
mode of nutrition is entirely typical of that of green plants
in general. The application of bacteriological technique to
the algae, however, by Beijerinck, by Artari, and by Chodat
and his pupils, and the introduction of pure-culture methods
have led to a study of the physiology of some of the lower
algae, in the hope of getting to understand some of the
fundamental problems underlying the nutrition of organisms
containing chlorophyll. It is impossible here to do more
than mention the names of a few of the more important of
those who have worked along these lines, such as Chodat*
Artari, Grintzesco, Pringsheim, Kufferath, Nakano, Boresch,
Magnus and Schindler, and to condense into a few sentences
some of their more important conclusions.
It is now established that although in the light the algae
are able to build up their substance from CO2 and water
containing dilute mineral salts, yet in such conditions
growth is sometimes very slow, and with some species at